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How to Manage and Lnterest a Class. 


BY R. EVANS. 


{ BELIEVE it is a mistake to press people, who have no taste or 
fitness for it, to undertake Sunday School work. Unwilling 
teachers never really succeed, incompetent ones cannot succeed. 

If a teacher takes up the work because he likes it, he will hardly 
need to be told how to manage and interest his class. The children 
will instinctively discover that he is full of sympathy and earnestness, 
and they will not require much management. When a teacher feels 
that he has got something to say, and is determined to say it, the 
children will generally listen. Earnestness will find its way into the 
hearts of the young people. 

If the teacher is in earnest, he will not fail to be punctual and 
regular in his attendance. How can the children believe in the 
value and importance of the Sunday School if teachers are slovenly 
and careless about their work! The training of a child is not a thing 
that can be taken up and laid down again in a hap-hazard sort of way. 
We must persevere, and we should be careful, above all things, to 
practise what we preach. We cannot hide our true selves from the 
children, and we cannot prevent them from copying our faults. 
Irregular and unpunctual teachers are not really in earnest. They 
should reform their ways, or else give up teaching altogether. It 
would be better to have three or four good, earnest teachers, than a 
dozen careless and negligent ones. 

If teachers want to manage and interest their classes, they should 
endeavour to be in school a few minutes before the time fixed for 
opening. This would give them an opportunity of having a 
friendly, informal talk with the scholars,—a very important considera- 
tion. It is highly desirable that we should know something of the 
real life and thought of the young people in our classes, and if we 
cannot find much time to visit them in their homes, we might at least 
make the most of our opportunities on Sunday. The Sunday School 
teacher should be a /rzend to his scholars, and he should encourage 
his young friends to speak to him out of the simplicity and fulness 
of their hearts. A wise teacher will be able to learn, as well as to 
teach, a great deal during his free and easy chat with his scholars, and 
he will find the task of ‘‘ managing ’’ them made much lighter. 
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The interest of the scholars will soon be quickened if they begin 
to feel that they can bring their joys and sorrows, their difficulties and 
trials to their teachers, and feel sure of finding sympathy and 
good counsel. We should be careful, however, to respect the 
personal rights of scholars; we should never pry into the secrets of 
their private life, nor try to find out things which are not voluntarily 
revealed. The children should be taught by example to respect each 
other’s individuality. 

A painstaking, patient spirit is essential to success. I do not 
mean that a teacher should sit patiently while a boy marches into the 
school with his hat on, and knocks a form over on his way. Conduct 
like that should not be tolerated in any Sunday School. Good order, 
a high tone, and a religious spirit should pervade the school to such 
an extent, that rude, boisterous behaviour would be destroyed by the 
very breath of the place, as it were. To allow roughness or noise to 
pass unchecked is equal to advertising for bad boys and girls. 

I do not believe in always telling children to be orderly: order 
should be looked for naturally, and the scholars should be taught to 
feel that until order is procured nothing can be done. A kind of 
patient firmness is what we want. Children soon know with whom to 
trifle. They like to be well-governed, and even if they didn’t like it, 
it is better for them that they should be well-governed. Firmness is 
not a continual struggle for authority,—the struggle is only at the 
beginning. A boy who persistently refused to do what one teacher 
told him, obeyed at once when spoken to by another. I asked the 
reason, and his reply was—‘‘ Oh, I must do what he says.” One 
teacher spoke as though-he did not really mean what he said; the 
other said what he meant. 

In Sunday School work, as in all other work, weak intentions and 
careless habits end in failure; while firm resolves and steady efforts 
bring success. 


HOME VISITING. 


BY EDITH GITTINS. 


HERE can be nothing to say on this point that is not as old as 

“Sunday Schools and familiar to the experience of all managers 
and teachers. We shall all agree that in some form it is an absolute 
necessity, and that the efficiency and success of a school depend in large 
measure on the zeal and wisdom with which this part of its work is 
maintained. 

The entering of a scholar’s name on the books must be considered as 
a pledge on the child’s part, and as an accepted responsibility by the 
authorities of the school. In the case therefore of absence, and especially 
of frequent absence, cause for serious inquiry arises. We should 
encourage in every way this feeling of accountability, and expect of the 
children that they will tell the teacher if they know they will be away 
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from their class the coming Sunday. Lax demands bring lax fulfilments. | 
The more prompt and immediate the inquiry about absence the better. 
If it can be made after one Sunday’s lapse in attendance without known 
reason, it is better than letting a longer time go by. The inquiry comes 
with most force from the teacher himself, but | am aware what a tax on 
time this involves; and where this cannot be done systematically by the 
individual teacher it is well to have some appointed visitor who reports on 
each case to the superintendent, and makes known any need for special 
care or service. In elder classes, it may be possible to leave this work in 
some measure to the young people themselves, but as it demands much 
tact and judgment, it is likely that they will make mistakes sometimes, 
and alienate their classmates instead of attracting them. 

No one of us is so much engaged but that time can be found for an 
occasional call at the homes of our scholars, while both our duty and our 
pleasure must lead us to more frequent visits in cases of illness or trouble. 
It is eminently ‘‘ worth our while.’’ It is wonderful, and in a way pathetic, 
how far a little eftort and kindness go. Acquaintance with the parents, 
and with the circumstances of the homes of our scholars is necessary to 
the gaining of that sympathy which we must have if we would do our 
Sunday work well. Our aim, we agree, is not so much to impart know- 
ledge, as to form character. Werecommend certain principles: with how 
much greater force can we do this if we know something of the between- 
Sundays’ life of our children—of their special difficulties and dangers, 
and temptations both of temperament and of surroundings. In common 
affairs we must be acquainted with the whole of a matter if we would 
arrive at right conclusions, and not talk in the air and act foolishly. In 
trying to help /:ves we should take every legitimate means open to us, - 
to understand the problems and trials which face, or are likely to face, 
each one. Let us try to win the confidence and affection of these young 
sisters and brothers, and get as near as we can to them’in their home, 
and school, and working life, giving them gladly a helping hand 
whenever an opportunity occurs ; and then our Sunday talks will have a 
chance to be useful, and interesting, and memorable to both teacher and 
taught. For my part, I do not see how it can be expected that boys and ° 
girls will be attentive, and respectful, and obedient to teachers who only 
touch them with the ends of their fingers—who know nothing of them 
except by meeting them for an hour or two on Sundays, and who perhaps 
do not know beforehand what book they are going to use, or what lesson 
they will give.—‘ Out of nothing, nothing comes.”’ 

Sometimes a private interview is desirable between teacher and 
scholar, and this may be difficult or impossible at the latter’s home. In 
such a case a letter may possibly be the most effectual monitor, or else a 
meeting must be arranged at the teacher’s home. And this leads me to 
my last word on this matter of ‘‘ Home Visiting.’”’ Let us try more and 
more for this other side of it, and, with what frequency we can, gather our 
scholars about us in our own houses, and give them happy hours among 
the pleasant and lovely things with which we delight to surround 
ourselves. There is no telling the good that may come of this :—no 
telling the harvest that may spring from such simple seed-sowing: in 
tastes refined, and ennobled, and in lives and homes made happier ; to 
say nothing of the deepened affection, attachment and sympathy, which 
are sure to be our immediate recompense, 
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A TALK TO THE CHILDREN. 


BY J. J. WRIGHT. 


sans us begin by singing hymn 367 in the Sunday School Hymn Book. 
Will you all listen now if I try to give you a nice little talk? Well, 
everyone sit still and look this way. 

You know what day this is. It is Sunday. And it was called Sun- 
day because, a long, long time ago, people agreed to remember the Sun 
on this day, and to be thankful for what the Sun does. 

And what does the Sun do? It gives us light. It makes us warm. 
And it does something else! Jt keeps us alive. 

How does the Sun keep us alive? Why, in this way. We couldn't 
live without food, could we? And where does our food come from ? 
Bread is made out of flour, and flour is made out of corn, and corn grows 
in the fields. Apples and plums grow on trees in gardens. Cows give 
us milk and meat; and cows have to feed on grass. But what makes 
the grass grow? Itisthesun. If you puta flat stone on the grass and 
leave it there, the grass will stop growing, and it will not be green. That 
would be because you stopped the sunshine from getting to the grass. 
The grass cannot grow without the Sun. And apples are made red, and 
plums are made purple, and corn is made yellow, and everything is made 
sweet, and fresh, and fit to eat, by the shining of the Sun. That is how 
the Sun keeps us alive. We can’t live without food; and we can’t have 
food without the Sun. 

And I think that is why those people, who lived a long, long time 
ago, called one day in seven, Sun-day, just to help them remember the 
Sun and be thanktul for what it does. 

But listen! «Doesn’t the Sun shine every day? Of course it does. 
It is the shine of the Sun which gives us daylight. We should be in the 
dark every day if the Sun didn’t shine. 

Then why should the people a long, long time ago, only call one day, 
Sun-day? Let us see. Perhaps it was like what a little boy once did. 

There was a little boy whose father was dead. He was left alone 
with his mother, and she was very ill and poor. But she loved her little 
boy very, very much, and he loved her more than he could tell. Soon 
she died. Then, after she was buried, what was such a little boy to do? 
A kind gentleman offered to take him, along with some other boys, to 
good people in America who had no children of their own, and who 
wanted some boys to live with them and learn to work on the farms. 
This little boy, whose mother had died, was glad to go. But he didn’t 
want ever to forget his dead mother. When the ship was ready to 
start, the kind gentleman had all the boys dressed in new suits of clothes. 
Their old, ragged clothes were left in a big room where all the boys met 
before going to the ship. Just when they had all got into the street to go 
to the vessel this little boy bethought him of something, and ran back 
into the room. The gentleman followed him and found the boy cutting 
a piece of lining out of his old jacket. 

*‘What are you cutting that out for?’’ said.the gentleman. 

‘Because, sir, my mother put this patch in, and it’s a bit off her own 
calico dress,’’ 
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“But what do you want it for?” 

‘“To remember her by,”’ said the boy pushing the bit of rag into his 
pocket and hurrying after the other boys to the ship. 

That bit of a thing, a calico rag, would help him to remember his 
dead mother. And so this xame Sun-day would help those ancient 
people to remember what good things the Sun did for them. J¢ was just 
to vemember it by. ‘They could not always be remembering it. Still 
they didn’t want to forget it. And so they used a word to help them 
remember the Sun sometimes. 

But listen again. The Sun shines every day, we say. But does it 
shine every day alike? Is it as sunny and warm in Winter as in 
Summer? No. We get more sunshine in Summer than in Winter. 
How is that? It is because the Sun comes nearer to us in Summer. 
And then everything is warm and bright; the flowers spring, birds sing, 
and days are long. But after the mid-summer holidays the weather gets 
colder, leaves and flowers begin to drop and die, and bed-time seems to 
come sooner because it grows dark by tea-time. And why? Because 
the Sun goes farther away from us then. It moves and goes, farther and 
farther away, making our world more wintry every day. 

Now think! Suppose the Sun were to roll right away and never 
come back. What a terrible thing it would be. We might watch the 
red Sun set on some evening for the last time. Then we might go to 
our beds and sleep. But when the morning came, no matter how late we 
slept, it would still be dark. We might lie and wait till dinner time, but 
it would still be as dark as night. ‘The daylight would-never come. . 

We might get up and eat what food we had in the house; and we 
might burn coal to keep us warm, and gas to give us light. But our 
food would soon be done; and our coal and gas would not last long. 
Then we should be in a world all dark, and cold; and we should starve 
to death. Why? Because the Sun had left us. What a terrible thing 
that would be! 

But we know for certain that the Sun will never leave us. He may go 
far away from us in Winter, but he is sure to come back, and be nearer 
to us again in Spring. How dol know? Because the Sun is good, do 
you say? No, that is not it. The Sun is neither bad nor good. He 
does not know what he is doing when he comes nearer, or when he goes 
farther away. But God knows. And God moves the Sun. And because 
God knows what He is doing, and because God is good, He will never let 
the Sun roll right away from our world, but He will always bring it 
back again, just when the Earth wants it. 

I wonder now if you can sing a hymn about this same thing,—showing 
us that God taxes care of things, and that he is sure to do what is best. 
Ah, here is one in the S.S. Hymn Book, I mean hymn number 68. 
‘“ How dearly God must love us,’”’ &c., &c. Let us all sing it. 

Yes, we believe those words to-day, because we have now learnt more 
about what God can do, and what God wd do, for us. But those people 
who lived a long, long time ago didn’t know as much about God’s good- 
ness as we do. Just fancy! Those people thought that the Sun was a 
living being. And they thought it might leave them if it liked, And so 
in winter, when these people saw the ground getting frozen, and the 
clouds getting greyer, and felt the air getting colder, and the dark coming 
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sooner, they knew the Sun was moving away. At first they were 
frightened. The days would keep growing shorter and shorter, rain and 
snow would come faster and thicker, and dark nights would be longer and 
longer. ‘‘Suppose,’’ they said, ‘‘ suppose the big Sun should roll right 
away, and never come back. Then we must all starve and die.” They 
were not sure that he would come back. But he always did. The 
shortest day always came in December (21st), and then the Sun, which 
had beén going away, came nearer and nearer again. 

And the people were glad. And they made jolly feasts (like we have 
tea-parties) to show their gladness. And I will tell you what they did 
besides. They decorated their houses inside with all sorts of green leaves 
and _ branches,—holly with its red berries, mistletoe with its whitish 
berries, and pine with its needle-leaves, and many other leaves besides. 
And what were these green leaves and fruit to show? They were to show 
what the Sun would do next Spring and Summer when he made new 
leaves and fruit in woods and gardens. And then they did another thing. 
They cut down big trees, and sawed them into logs, and made a blazing 
fire in every house. What for? Just to make everybody warm and 
happy, and help them remember that the big Sun was coming nearer and 
when he came he would: give thém grass, and corn, and fruit, and all 
good things. 

And now I have to tell you a story. Do you know what year this is ? 
1885. Well, 1885 years ago a little boy was born. His father made 
wooden ploughs, and his name was Joseph. The mother’s name was 
Mary. And she called her baby Jesus. 

This little boy had four brothers and two sisters. They lived in a 
small house, on a hillside, near a large lake where fishermen went out in 
boats. 

And what about this little boy? Why, nearly everybody knows his 
name. And yet he was like any other little child when he was born, only 
he was a Jew, and had a dark skin, and learnt to talk a different language 
from ours. 

But he became the best man that ever lived. Even bad people loved 
him because he made them feel that they might hope to be better. And 
people ever since have felt him to have been so good that they have put 
him next to God in goodness. 

You could scarcely believe that some of the folk who listened to him 
when he tried to teach them how to be good like God, were so cruel as to 
take him and kill him, But they did. They made fun at him, they spit 
on him, they hammered four big nails through his feet and hands, and let 
him hang bleeding by the nails on a cross of wood. 

That is what they did to the best man that ever lived. Are not we 
sorry for them? And are not we glad that such a man did live for a 
time, because he brought so much goodness into our world ? 

Now listen! Those other people who lived a long, long time ago 
were glad when the Sun came back. Why? Because the Sun, next 
Spring and Summer, would bring good things. And we all like good 
things. But there is something which makes good things gooder—that is 
better. And what is that? Itis goodness. Apples, nuts, oranges, sweets 
are all good things. But don’t they taste better when we all have a bit. 
Good things are always gooder when they are shared, and when you 
share, you show your goodness, It is to be like beasts, like a pig or a 
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dog, when you sefishly keep or gobble up what you’ve got. It is to be 
like brothers and sisters when you share whatever you have. 

That is what the little boy who was born 1885 years ago, when he 
became a man, taught. And all who heard of what he had said felt it to 
' be true. These very people who used to decorate their houses with holly 
in honour of the Sun who gave them good things ;—these very people 
began to feel that goodness was better than good things, that Jesus was 
more to be honoured than the Sun. And so they said: ‘“‘ We'll put up 
our holly and mistletoe for another reason. We'll sing, and be happy, 
and have parties for something better. We'll make big fires, and do all 
these other things:—what for? To remember him by. The 25th of 
December shall be called Christ-mass,—that is, Jn Memory of Christ. 
And so now we'll keep it as Christ’s Birthday.”’: 

What is Christmas day for? Toremember Jesus by. His goodness, 
just like the Sun, is with us all the year, but when the days are coldest, 
and nights are darkest, and many of us have good things, we do well to 
keep Christmas,—that is, Christ’s Birthday. And we keep Christ’s 
Birthday best by showing goodness in sharing our good things, for Jesus 
said: ‘‘All who show such goodness, they are my brothers and sisters.”’ 

And now suppose we all sing hymn 365. 


THE SNOW-FAIRY. 
A STORY FOR THE LITTLE -ONES. 


BY F. LL. B. 


ge bright summer had gone away, and while the autumn leaves fell 

gently to the ground, the merry birds of passage were flying from 
the dear old wood, where they had spent such a happy time, to warmer 
countries. The wind howled through the leafless trees, and even such 
steady home-friends as the robin and starling were glad to take shelter 
in the busy town. The squirrels were fast asleep, the rabbits had 
retreated far into their snug holes,—everything looked cold and dreary, 
until the pure snow covered the ground and trees with its soft white mantle. 

All alone, on a mound of snow, sat a tiny fairy, feeling, oh so cold 
and miserable! Could this, then, be the big world, of which she knew so 
little? Oh why was she not a Moss-fairy to have cheered the birds, 
and rabbits, and squirrels, or a Town-fairy, to have taken care of a sick 
child? But to be a Snow-fairy with nothing to do—it seemed too hard! 
So she wrapped her little white cloak tightly round her, and cried very 
much,—so much that she never heard the little voice near her, saying,— 
‘* peep—peep—peep.”’ 

Just then, some soft snow fell upon her from the bush above, and 
thinking that at any rate it was no use crying, she gathered it up and 
made some pretty balls, which she threw about, and soon became quite 
warm, She enjoyed herself so much that she thought of nothing else, 
never guessing that all the time a little bird was sadly wanting her help, 
and nearly dying of cold and hunger. 
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All day long the Snow-fairy played with her balls, until the evening 
stars reminded her, that it was time to go to bed. Soshe crept into a 
warm rabbit-hole, covered herself with her cloak, and would soon have 
gone to sleep had she not at last heard the little ‘‘peep,’’? now so very 
faint and weak, that it seemed to cry,—‘‘Oh help me!”’ 

She started up and ran to the poor little ugly starling, who was lying 
under the bush in much pain, for his little leg was broken, and _ therefore 
he had been left behind in the wood, when the other birds flew to the 
town. He was very ill, and the Snow-fairy was sorry that she had 
been playing with her balls all day and had never heard his cry. 
However, it was not yet too late, to begin to help this little bird. 

Here was her work—and she did it well. She nursed the poor little 
starling, and wrapped him warmly in her white cloak, until he felt much | 
better, and then she went to find him some food. 

And so during those cold winter months, the little Snow-fairy was 
very happy taking care of her starling, for they loved each other very 
much, 

When the lovely Spring awoke the birds and the flowers, and dressed 
the trees in green, when the sun shone warmly, bringing new life and 
beauty into every living thing, the starling kissed the Snow-fairy and 
thanked her, oh so much, and flew away into the fresh air. The Snow- 
fairy was full of happiness, for she had done her little duty well; and 
she also flew away to a colder country, where she soon found some new 
work to do. 

: %* * % * cr * * * 

This is only a little fairy story, but even the youngest of you can find 
out its meaning. 

Very often you feel that you are too little to do any good in the world, 
and you wish, like the Snow-fairy, that you were somebody else, and 
then you could be of use. But don’t you think it would be much better 
to find out what you really can do ? 

To each of you, some little work is given, if it is only the work of being 
kind to those dear ones, who have done so much for you. Very often, 
like the Fairy, you are too fond of play to attend to this work, but 
it will always remind you that it is there waiting for you, so that you 
cannot rest until you have done it. 

Every little flower that peeps into the big world, every tiny insect, 
every little bird, every living thing, however small, has its work to do, 
and is full of the Love of God.—Tae Love or Gop,—Who is your 
dear Heavenly Father, Who is ever glad, when yuu are happy, and when 
you do your work well, and Who helps you in your little troubles and 
draws you ever nearer to Him. 

Think of this; and then, however little you may be, you will know and 
feel with all your heart, that the loving Father, Who cares even for. the 
tiniest bird and flower, guards and watches over ALL His children, and 
is pleased with every little work which they try to do for Him. 


Let us be content in work 
To do the thing we can; and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. 
Elizabeth B. Browning. 
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THE GIFT OF SPEECH; ITS USE AND ABUSE. 
A LESSON FOR-SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


BY Cc. M. 


ESUS tells us (Matt. xii. 36) that ‘‘ Every idle word that men shall 

speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment ’’—or 

in a day of judgment, for I do not think it necessarily means after death, 

but that a day of reckoning will come sooner or later. The power of 

speech is a talent committed to us, for which we are answerable to God, 
and with which we may do good or harm. 

It is a serious thought. Children often think, ‘‘When I am older I 
hope I shall be good, and do something useful; but I’m too little yet to 
do anything.” No—as soon as a child is old enough to know right from 
wrong, he is old enough to do some good or some harm to other little 
ones. 

For example—a child who talks in class, and so makes others inatten- 
tive, is doing harm, even 11 the talk is something that would be quite 
harmless at a proper time. It is worse if it is gossip about the naughty 
things that some school-fellow has done. I knewa girl who could not be 
persuaded to come to school again, because she thought the girls would 
talk about her sister having been sent home for being naughty. I suppose 
she knew they were in the habit of gossiping, and could not bear to 
think of their gossiping about her. 

If you were taking a walk in the country, you would not try and 
collect all the ugly things you could find, but you would look out for the 
prettiest flowers to bring home with you. Well, on your journey through 
life, do not seek out the disagreeable things and bad actions to think 
about and talk about, but, as St. Paul says, ‘‘ Whatsoever things are 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report, think on these things ;”” 
not of what is false, impure, and bad. And if you think of what is true, 
honest, and pure, you will be likely to speak of these things too, for out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 

But there are worse things than gossip. There are bad words, im- 
pure words, profane words. Such words are easily picked up, and not 
always easily forgotten. Your parents do not like you to sit next a dirty 
child, lest you should be dirty too. Still less do they like you to be with 
a child who uses dirty or bad words, because these might make your soul 
dirty and impure, and it is more difficult to cleanse the soul than to wash 
the body clean. 

| For older scholars, see /sa. vi. 1-8, which tells, in a sort of parable 
or dream, how Isaiah, having caught a glimpse of the holiness and 
purity and glory of God, felt abashed and overwhelmed at the thought of 
his own sinfulness, and especially at his habit of using unclean language, 
which he had learnt from the people among whom he lived. He felt 
that this habit utterly unfitted him for doing the work that God set 
before him; and it was not till God had sent an angel to cleanse his lips 
with fire from the altar, that he was able to say ‘‘Here am I; send me.’’] 

In-Ps. xxxiv., the Psalmist, after inviting children to come to him and 
learn the fear of the Lord, says ‘‘ Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips 
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from speaking guile.’’ Or, as Robert Collyer puts it, ‘‘ Never say bad 
words, nor what is not true.” 

St. James says (Fames iii. 2), ‘If any man offend not in word, the 
same is a perfect man.’’ There are many ways of offending in word ; 
and a very common way is by falsehood. 

There are various motives that lead to falsehood. Sometimes it is the 
love of gain; as when a dealer praises his own wares, and they are 
really worthless ; or says he gives good measure, and does not really do 
so. 

Sometimes it is the fear of punishment ; as when Peter was asked if 
he were a follower of Jesus, and answered that he was not. 

Or it may be the fear, not of actual punishment, but of being blamed, 
or losing a mark at school. Occasionally a teacher finds that someone in 
a class is talking, and. is not sure who it is; and the children will all say 
“‘’Twasn’t I.’’ I hardly know whether that is said from a cowardly fear 
of being found out, or whether they are really so much in the habit of 
talking, that they hardly know whether they are talking or not; but 
when I know that it was one of them, it is clear that somebody must 
be telling a lie. Or perhaps, someone brings a plaything to school, which 
is passed from one to another, and the teacher tells them to give it up, 
and says that they should not bring playthings to school; one says ‘‘I 
didn’t bring it,’’ and another ‘‘ I haven’t got it’’—when in fact the one 
who brought it has just passed it on to another. Nowif that is not 
telling a lie in words, it is doing a lie, which is about as bad. It is 
trying to make the teacher think you are not in fault, when you know 
you are. And the consequence is, the teacher cannot believe you 
another time. ‘That is always part of the punishment of telling a lie; it 
prevents our being believed or trusted in future—like the shepherd-boy 
who called ‘‘ A wolf, a wolf!’’ so often that people left off believing him, 
having found that he only did it to make game of them; so at last, when 
the wolf really did come, no one heeded his cries for help. 

The love of fun is another motive that sometimes makes people 
unmindful of truth, leading them either to play a trick or else to exag- 
gerate—that is, to tell a story incorrectly, making it seem more wonderful 
than it really is, so as to astonish people. 

Sometimes, perhaps, you are tempted to tell a lie in order to screen a 
companion from punishment. ‘This perhaps is the greatest temptation 
of all; if it were for yourself, you would tell the truth and bear the 
punishment ; but for another ?—It seems unkind to refuse to help him, 
when you might save him from punishment; and you don’t like to be 
thought unkind.—To be thought unkind? Ah! that’s it. You are 
thinking more of what your schoolfellows will say, than of what is right 
in the sight of God. If you ask yourself, ‘‘ What would God have me 
do ?”’ your duty will seem clearer. It cannot be right, or truly kind, to 
help another to do wrong; and you are helping him to do wrong if you tell 
a lie to screen him from the punishment that he has deserved. You need 
not speak unless you are asked; you may beg to be excused answering ; 
but if you have to answer, speak the truth. 

[Miss Yonge’s story of Ben Sylvester and the handkerchief, if the 
teacher knows it, would be appropriate here, as showing how a boy who 
told the truth even when it seemed to tell against his brother, was believed 
when giving evidence in his brother’s favour. | 
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Sometimes the desire to win in play leads to cheating, which is in fact 
lying. Be upright, fair, and truthful, even in your games. 

And when you make a promise, be sure you keep it. Sometimes, 
when you ask a shoemaker if he can send home your boots by a certain 
day, he promises carelessly, without thinking whether he really will be 
able to finish them. ‘Then the day comes, but not the boots, and you are 
disappointed and put to inconvenience. It would have been better if he 
had said no, and told you truly how soon he could get them done ; better 
even for himself, for you would then be able to trust him another time. 

Of course I do not mean that if you have promised to do what is 
wrong, you must keep your promise—like Herod, who promised the 
daughter of Herodias to give her anything she asked for, and thought 
he must keep his promise, when she asked for the head of John the 
Baptist. It was very foolish and wrong to make such a promise as that; 
it was worse to commit murder in order to keep it. Consider well before 
you make a promise ; but when you have made it, do not let your own 
inconvenience or loss prevent you from keeping. it. The Psalmist, in 
describing a good man, says it is ‘‘ he that sweareth to his own hurt, and 
changeth not,’’ that is, who having once made a promise, will not go 
back from it, though he may lose by it. 

God is true. Summer and Winter, seed-time and harvest, day and 
night, succeed each other in regular order, so that we depend on them. 
The laws of nature are in fact God's laws; and He never breaks them. 

Let us also be true, so that men may depend on us. Jesus says, 
‘‘ Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.’’ Not that we ever 
can attain to this; but this is what we are to strive after. 


II. 


I HAvE spoken of gossiping words, bad words, and false words. 
There is another kind of ‘idle words.” of which we. shall have to give 
account—perhaps a sad and bitter account—I mean angry words, hasty 
words, sharp words, unkind words—which rise so quickly to our lips 
when any one speaks sharply to us, or does anything to vex or irritate 
us,—which are so quickly spoken, and leave such a sting behind. 

I have heard a little girl say, as if she thought it quite a sufficient 
excuse, ‘‘She slapped em, so I slapped her’’—‘‘’twasn’t my fault—she 
began it’’—‘‘she spoke sharply to me, so of course I answered her back.” 
This is the old Jewish or heathen rule of ‘‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth.’’ But we call ourselves Christians, not heathens. Nay, 
some of the Jews knew better than that. In the collection cf old 
Jewish sayings which we call the Book of Proverbs, it says, ‘‘A soft 
answer turneth away wrath ; but grievous words stir up anger.”” (Prov. 
xv. 1.) And again, ‘‘ He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; 
and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that takethacity.”’ (Prov. xvi. 32.) 

We call ourselves Christians—followers of Christ—of the meek and 
gentle Jesus, ‘‘who, when he was reviled, reviled not again’’—who 
forgave his enemies, and taught a better rule than the old rule of loving 
your neighbour and hating your enemy; and yet how often do we utter 
the grievous words instead of the soft answer! And thus we stir up 
anger instead of being peace-makers, such as Jesus tells us are blessed. 
And how often we are sorry, as soon as we have said the hasty words! 
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sorry in our hearts, though perhaps we are too proud to own it. But 
the word is spoken, and we cannot unsay it. 


“ Angry words are lightly spoken 
In a rash and thoughtless hour; 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By their deep insidious power. 
Angry words—oh! let them never 
From the tongue unguarded slip ; 
May the-heart’s best impulse ever 
Check them ere they soil the lip! 
Poison-drops of care and sorrow, 
Bitter poison-drops are they, 
Weaving for the coming morrow 
Saddest memories of to-day.” 


We often read sad stories in the paper, of accidents which happen 
from carelessness in the use of fire-arms. But if we could tell all the 
evil that comes from hasty, careless words, I believe we should find that 
it amounted to more than has been caused by fire-arms. Truly as St. 
James says, ‘‘ the tongue is a little member, and boasteth great things.”’ 


“ Weaving for the coming morrow 
Saddest memories of to-day.” 


If your brother, or sister, or companion, were suddenly taken from 
you by death, and you could never see their dear faces again in this 
world, or hear their voices, or speak to them any more—if you then had 
to look back on sharp, or bitter, or unkind words that you had spoken to 
them, would not the thought of those words be the bitterest part of your 
grief? Would not you say 


“Oh! while my brother with me played, 
Would I had loved him more!” 


Would not you think, ‘‘ Ah! if I had only known how soon death would 
come between us, how differently I would have behaved!’’—Ah yes! but 
God does not mean us to know. We know that death may come and 
part us, we know not how soon; and we should bear this in mind, that 
the thought may make us gentle and tender to one another. 

““Mary,’’ said a lady to a friend, ‘‘ how is it you have so many pieces 
in this extract-book of yours, about angry words? I don’t think you 
have a bad temper,—I beg your pardon!’’ she added; for. Mary, 
instead of answering, coloured deeply, and shut the book. Her friend 
said no’ more, for she saw that, though Mary might not have a bad 
temper on the whole, there was some incident in her past history—some 
words which she had uttered, perhaps years ago—which she could not 
even now think of without pain. 

I have said that the gift of speech is a talent committed to us, with 
which we may do good or harm. I have mentioned several ways in 
which we may do harm with it; now let us think how we may use it for 

ood. 
Brite A word spoken in season, how good is it!”’ (Prov. xv. 23.) 

When we see any one ill-treating a horse, or a donkey, or a dog, we 
are apt to think, ‘‘Oh, it’s no concern of mine, I can’t help it.’’—Is it 
certain that we cannot help it? Sometimes a gentle word of ‘reminder 
will do good. A little girl once saw her brother teasing a kitten, and 
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said to him, ‘‘Oh don’t Philip—it’s God’s kitten!’’ Philip had never 
thought of that before, but it set him thinking now. All the animals, he 
thought, are God’s creatures ; then we have no right to torment them. 
Next day, on his way to school, Philip saw a boy beating a dog. ‘‘ Oh 


don’t,”’ said he, ‘‘it’s God’s creature!’’ The boy said the dog had 
stolen his dinner. ‘‘ Never mind,” said Philip, “I'll give you half of 
mine.’’ Two people who were going by heard Philip's words. One 


was a dirty ragged man, who had just been dismissed by his employer for 
drunkenness, and he was going to turn into a public-house to drown 
his misery in drink. ‘‘God’s creature!’’ he said to himself; ‘‘and I’m 
God’s creature ; and I must look to him for help, and not go and make a 
beast of myself.’’ This new idea took hold of him, and he passed the 
door of the public-house and went home sober. He was soon followed 
by a gentleman, who had also heard the boy’s words, and had noticed 
the wretched man, and said to himself, ‘‘ He is God’s creature, and so 
am I. He wants help, and I must not pass by on the other side, but try 
what I can do for him.’’ * 
.' A word spoken in season, how good is it!”’ 


“A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion, or a tear, 
Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere.” 


I will not dwell on what may be done by the words of statesmen, or 
orators, or preachers, because I am trying rather to point out to you what 
you may do—that even a child may do something to help others to be 
good—not by thinking about what others will think of him, nor by telling 
them what they ought to do, but simply by keeping watch over his own 
temper, and doing what is right; for thus his example will help others 
and especially his younger brothers and sisters. If you have a little 
brother, do not you know how anxious he is to do what he sees you do? 
If he hears you use bad words, or say what is not true, or speak angrily 
and crossly, he will soon imitate you; but if he never hears you say 
any but kind, gentle, true, and loving words, that will help him to be 
truthful, loving, and gentle. : 

Then, too, if you have little brothers or sisters, you can often amuse 
them by reading to them, or telling them some of the stories you have 
read at school, or some of the poetry you have learnt: and in this way 
you will be helping your mother when she is busy. 

Or perhaps among your neighbours there is some blind man, or some 
infirm old man who has never learnt to read, and finds the time hang 
heavily on his hands, and might be glad if you would go and read him 
one of your story-books on a holiday afternoon, 

When St. James speaks of what we can do with the power of speech, 
he says ‘‘Therewith bless we God, even the Father,’ It is God who 
has given us the gift of speech, and it is a gift to be thankful for. We 
talk a great deal to those around us, especially to those whom we love ; 
and it is a blessing to be able to do so. Surely we ought sometimes to 
speak to Him who made us—to thank Him for this His gift, and for all 
His other gilts, which are more than we can number—and to ask His 
help to use this and all His gifts faithfully in His service. 


* See “ Work, or Plenty to do, and how te do it.” By Miss M. M. Brewster, 
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Lessons on the fMinistry of Jesus. 


BY PROF. $. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


XLV. FAITHFULNESS IN LITTLE AND IN MUCH. 
Luke xvi. 1—13. 


@pHE Parable of the Unrighteous Steward is one of the most difficult 

passages to understand in the whole of the Gospels. The extraor- 
dinary diversities of interpretation apparent among the commentators 
show how obscure is its meaning. I shall not offer a fresh suggestion ; 
but it is worth while to study the story and the explanatory verses attached 
by the gospel-writer, if only to give reasons why we cannot explain it. 

(1) The story, vv. 1-8. Quite different from last: there, a quiet 
homely man living on his own farm, and his son directing the work for 
him ; here, a rich land-owner, with great estates, numbers of tenants, and 
a steward to manage them. The steward is accused—we know not by 
whom—of mal-administration, apparently by spending on himself the 
rents due to his master. The master calls for him, demands the accounts, 
and dismisses him from his post. The steward, about to lose his 
occupation—not fit for ordinary labourer, not strong enough to dig, 
ashamed to become a beggar (‘‘ better die than beg,” Ecelus. xl. 28)— 
looks about for people who owe his master money; one is tenant of a 
great olive orchard, an oil manufacturer ; another has a large farm for 
growing wheat. Offers to let these off part of what they owe (produce 
paid in kind, so that it varied from year to year, master would not 
perhaps know how much he ought to receive); thus he thinks he may 
escape detection, or at any rate will risk his master’s anger, as the deceit 
will not be found out till he is out of reach. So, when dismissed, finds 
shelter with the tenants who have been parties to his cheating; afraid of 
fraud becoming known, they give him maintenance till he can find 
another place. Little by little it leaks out: the rich proprietor _ does not 
mind losing a little, and half enjoys the cleverness of the trick; “ What a 
sharp fellow,’’ thinks he, and perhaps tells the story as a sort "of joke to 
his friends. 

(2) Meanings suggested: the rich land-owner has been variously 
supposed to stand for God, the Messiah, the World, Mammon, the Roman 
Empire; the steward to represent the Apostles, the Pharisees, the 
Publicans and sinners, Judas, Jesus, Satan, &c.! Leaving all attempts 
at identifying the persons, note that ver. 8 appears to contain the first 
hint of writer’s view of the significance of the story: there is no moral 
commendation of the steward’s conduct, it is only ironically applauded in 
a comparison of the relative zeal with which different’ interests were 
pursued, The sons of this age make more of their opportunities for their 
life-time than the sons of light do of their opportunities for the higher 
things of eternity : they study their own interests and work hard for them, E 
do the children of the kingdom do so? Are we as keen for our moral 
and religious progress as we are far business gains, a little promotion in 
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office, improvement in position or salary, or for securing ourselves a refuge 
in case of failure? Men may move all their friends, appeal, urge, 
entreat, to secure a step in advance ; what do they do for improving the 
higher life ? 


(3) ‘‘ Friends by means of the mammon of unrighteousness,”’ ver. 9. 
The writer here represents Jesus as drawing a lesson from the steward’s 
fraud! ‘ Mammon,” the common Syrian word for wealth, ‘‘ unrighteous 


mammon”’ indicates the view of that school of early Christians who 

thought wealth in itself evil, and poverty intrinsically good (Less. xiv. A). 

‘‘Use your money to make friends with others (e.g. by helping the poor) ; 

by and by atime will come when money can help you no more—what will 

happen to you then? If you have made the right sort of friends, you will 

be received into the eternal abodes.’’ ‘This seems to be the underlying 
thought (cannot press details too closely): it is not clear who are the 
persons meant in ‘‘ they will receive you.”’ Analogy of vv. 4, 5, suggests 
that it indicates the persons who are benefited : but how can they give the 
heavenly welcome? Only if we understand that the suffering poor are 
all represented by, inwardly one with, the triumphant Son of Man, Mt. 

xxv. 40. This seems far-fetched ; so is the interpretation that ‘“‘they”’ are 
the angels. Perhaps it is only a case of the common idiom by which the 

third person plural is used indefinitely, where we more naturally employ 

the passive, ‘‘that ye may berreceived,’’ cp. xii. 20 (R.V. text and margin). 

The Mohammedans have a saying, ‘‘ When a man dies, his neighbours : 
ask ‘How much money has he left behind him?’ but the angels enquire 
‘ What good deeds has he sent before him.’ ”’ 

(4) Lessons of faithfulness, vv. 10-13. To the lessons suggested in 
ver. 9 the compiler adds some general maxims apparently placed here 
because of the occurrence in them of the same word ‘‘mammon.’’ 
Remember, the foregoing story comes to us from an unknown source, we 
cannot tell where the gospel-writer got it from; we have no other form of 
it with which to compare it ; and as the story does not (like the Prodigal 
Son) explain itself, we can only try and find out, first of all, what the 
writer thought it meant. In its original form, however, if it was ever 
spoken by Jesus at all, it may have had a meaning quite different, and 
wholly lost to us now. At any rate, by appending vy. 10-12, the 
compiler shows us that he supposed the story to bear on the need 
of faithfulness in all. trusts. Right-doing in little things gives a 
‘* set’ to the conscience and affections which makes right-doing in great 
things easier: each moral victory makes the next one a little more secure : 
our moral energy at any given time rests chiefly on the sum of our 
previous conquests: each failure makes defeat next time more probable. 

A boy taken into a shop, a girl in her first place, are not at once taken 
into full trust, they have to be tried to see how they behave. Dangers : 
(1) sometimes people may not think it worth while to be faithful in small 
things, while they would be staunch and honest in great ; the moral effort 
is too severe and continuous: great duties of pecuniary probity, fidelity to 
unpopular conviction, may be secure; but small ones, punctuality, little 
matters of temper, thoughtfulness, consideration in the family for the 
convenience or happiness of others, may be altogether overlooked (e.g. 
Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle). (2) On the other hand, some may be 
faithful, precise, even scrupulously punctilious, in smali matters, but the 
temptation of great gains may be too powerful; just as it is said that 
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poisoners, who inflict horrible sufferings on their human victims, will 
sometimes show unusual kindness to animals. 

Ver. 13 is another addendum, the connecting link again being 
‘‘mammon.” Cp. Mz. vi. 24. 


XLVI. & XLVII. PHARISAISM: THE RICH MAN 
AND LAZARUS. Luke xvi. 14—31. 


Vy. 14-18: it has been noted above that vv. 10-13 probably come ~ 
from different sources originally unconnected with vv. 1-9. So here, a 
combination of sayings, some of which are found elsewhere ; ver. 16, cp, 
MEW xiTZ, 13+ VETIL7, Cperdlt..V. VO> NEL. LO, Cpu lito VanS> 4 ween 
together without much conneéction. 


A. Ssow AND REALITY IN LIFE, vv. 14-18. 


Vv. 14, 15: the Pharisees are here represented as covetous, a charge 
hardly made before, though cp. xi. 39. Along with covetousness goes 
contempt for the unworldliness of Jesus. ‘‘All these things;’’ covetousness 
is rebuked, ver. 13, but this seems to imply something more ; the previous 
parable had nothing to do with covetousness, and was addressed to the 
disciples, ver. 1. Probably this passage originally followed something 
else, and is here ill-placed. Ver. 15, ‘‘ justify yourselves,’ i.e. declare 
yourselves righteous, make out that you are the virtuous, faithful, pious, 
devout ;—the type of character for which Jesus had an especial aversion. 
One thing to go modestly and fearlessly about one’s work, another to be 
perpetually inviting the world to see. ‘‘ Let your light shine before men,”’ 
Mt. v. 16, is balanced by ‘“‘ Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth,’’ AZZ. vi. 3. 

Ver. 16. Sudden introduction (in no conne¢étion with foregoing) of 
the historical course of Israel's religion, cp. Mt. xi. 12, 13. Inappropriate 
here ; that eager pressing and striving to enter the kingdom might have 
been manifest in the Galilean ministry (cp. Less. xxix. 1), when he 
was followed by large crowds filled with joyous hopes; hardly so now 
when he is nearing Jerusalem, after warnings of conflict, and possible 
defeat and death. 

Ver. 17, ‘one tittle,” cp. Mt. v. 18, ‘one jot or one tittle.” The jot 
is the Yod (so the Hebrew name of the letter i or y, Greek ota, the | 
smallest in the alphabet) ; the ‘‘ tittle,’ one of the little turns or horns by 
which letters that looked rather like were distinguished from each other. 
Curious significance attached to letters among the Jews, they gave them 
numerical values, 1, 2, 3, &c. up to 400; and played with them in many 
singular ways: e.g. ‘‘ The book of Deuteronomy came and prostrated 
itself before God, and said, ‘O Lord of the universe, thou hast written in 
me thy law, but now a testament defective in some parts is defective in 
all. Behold, Solomon endeavours to root the letter Yod out of me,’ (i.e 
by violating the command ‘he shall not multiply wives,’ Heb. nashim.) 
The holy and blessed God answered, ‘Solomon and a thousand such as 
he shall perish, but the least word shall not perish out of thee.’”” Again; 
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‘The letter Yod came and prostrated itself before God, and said ‘O 
eternal Lord, thou hast rooted me out of the name of that holy woman,’ 
(Sarai, whose name was changed into Sarah, Gen. xvil. 15.) The blessed 
God answered, ‘ Hitherto thou hast been in the name of a woman, and 
that in the end; henceforth thou shalt be in the beginning’ hence that 
which is written, ‘And Moses called the name of Hoshea, Jehoshua’”’ 
(Nunez. xii. 16).—The ‘‘law and the prophets’’ seem to be introduced 
here to prepare for vv. 29, 31. The passage in M¢. implies that the heir 
of the kingdom must surpass the Pharisaic righteousness by a higher 
fulfilment of the spirit of the law; complete the old code rather than 
abolish it, so in ver. 18 an example is given of austerer demands, 


-B. Tue Rica Man anp Lazarus, vv. 19-31. (1) THE STory. 


Full of oriental imagery, the persons all eastern, and the thought so 
also. Note how little seems ever to have been said by Jesus concerning the 
details of another life, place, scenery, mode of being, &c. How this 
contrasts with the love of stories about it common to all ages and peoples; 
so that from the days of the ancient peoples of Mesopotamia who related 
the descent of the goddess Ishtar to the underworld, there have been 
imaginative descriptions of the realms of the dead (e.g. Homer, Dante, 
the great Finnic Epic called the Kalevala, down to Mrs. Oliphant’s Little 
Pilgrim.) 

(i.) Two different persons, a rich man anda poor man. (1) First, , 
the rich man; all grandeur and luxury; dressed in “ purple,” a robe of 
fine wool, dyed in the famous Tyrian blue; ‘fine linen,’ or byssus, 
probably the most delicate white cotton of Egypt, a robe which was 
worth twice its own weight in gold (Farrar), ‘living in mirth and 
splendour every day” (R.V. marg.), asif life was one big merry-making, 
in a fine house with plenty of servants, all sorts of rare and costly food— 
never a thought of dying himself, or of how others might be suffering and 
dying round him. (2) A beggar, Lazarus, Greek form of Hebrew 
El’azar, ‘‘God is help;’’ only man with a name in all the parables: could 
not walk, was carried by some friend and put down at the gate of the 
rich man’s house (so to-day cripples and lepers drag themselves or are 
carried to doors of mosques, city gateways, &c.), hoping to get a. chance 
of being fed from broken meats, &c. So poor and wretched, the very 
dogs (tor whom in the East nobody cares), themselves gaunt, wild, 
hungry, they came and licked the sores no friendly hand ever washed or 
dressed. Perhaps sometimes he wished to die. 

(ii.) Death, and afterwards, two different destinies ; the other world 
makes great changes, neither probably expected what befell! (1) Nobody 
cares for worn-out body of the beggar, all filthy and foul: but the angels 
came and carried him away (the Jews used to say ‘‘ None can enter 
Paradise save the righteous whose souls are borne by angels’’)—the whole 
man, practically; no proper distinction between body and soul; this is a 
story, a piece of poetry and imagination, not a theological or scientific 
statement. (2) ‘he rich man died, doubtless a grand iuneral, plenty of 
mourners, a costly grave, fine shroud, all sorts of spices to keep it sweet, 
laid in the tomb, and shut in. Did he stay there? No, went to other 
world, which the ancient Jews called Shedl, and the Greeks Hades: there 
waited for the resurrection. Quite different from what they had expected. 
Did they go to same place? Perhaps neither wished to; the rich man had 
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doubtless hoped all paupers would be kept out of the other world; the 
beggar, very likely, had trusted to pe out of the way of the scornful and 
wealthy, if only he could get enough to eat. But neither had thought it 
would be at all like this ! 

(iii.) ‘‘Abraham’s bosom.” The souls of the righteous were disposed, 
so it was said, in-one of three ways: (1) in Paradise ; the passage in 
Psalm i. 3, ‘‘ He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water’ was 
referred to Abraham, ‘‘whom God took and planted in Paradise:’’ (2) 
under the throne of glory ; ‘‘ When Moses was to die, God sent an angel 
to take his soul, which he could not do. So God took hold of him him- 
self, and treasured him up under the throne of glory. And the souls of 
other just persons also were deposited in the same place :’’ cp. Rev. vi. 2. 
(3) Abraham’s bosom, the metaphor being that of a great banquet, where 
Abraham was a kind of host, and a guest might recline with his head 
upon his breast, cp. L&. xiii. 28, Mt. vii. 11, Fohkn xiil. 23. The Talmud 
tells a story of a woman whose seven sons were all martyred for their 
faith. The youngest was only two years old. As it was torn from her, she 
said, ‘‘Go thou my son to Abraham thy father, and tell him, ‘ Thus 
saith my mother, do not thou boast, saying—I built an altar and offered 
my son Isaac, for my mother hath built seven altars, and offered seven 
sons in one day.’”’ 

(iv.) ‘In torments.’’ These bands of angels came (according to 
some current notions) when an evil doer died, and carried him off 
proclaiming ‘‘ There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.’”’ The 
rich man and the beggar are both in Hades; Abraham can be seen, 
though afar off. The pleasures of the righteous, and the punishments of 
the wicked were favourite themes of Jewish thought: one early 
pre-Christian book, the Apocalypse of Ezra, describes the seven joys of 
the righteous, and the seven pains of the wicked. ‘‘ This flame,’’ ver. 24, 
only here, in all N.T., is image of fire applied to intermediate state 
before judgment. A Talmudic story relates how a good and a bad 
man each died; the good man had no funeral, the bad man had; 
afterwards, the good man was seen in a dream, walking in gardens, and 
hard by were pleasant springs; the wicked man, with his tongue out, 
was leaning over the bank of a river, trying to reach the water, but 
unable. 

(v.) “A great gulf fixed.’’” Much Jewish speculation on these 
thoughts: e.g. in reference to Ecclesiastes vii. 14, ‘‘ God hath set the one 
against the other, that is, hell and paradise. How far are they distant ? 
An hand-breadth. Rabbi Johanan said, ‘A wall is between.’ But 
other Rabbis say ‘‘ They are so even with one another that you may see 
out of one into the other.’’’—But you cannot go, ver. 26. Two laws, 
which we can see in this life: full of difficulty when we try te go beyond 
our present knowledge and experience and apply them to the next. (t1) 
Law of helpfulness: all life progresses by sympathy, aid to weak, 
devotion of the strong. Can things be different there? Is not this part 
of moral constitution of universe. (2) Law of lost opportunities: the 
door is sometimes shut, and we cannot open it: men do sink into pits of 
iniquity, into sodden depths of evil habit, from which we cannot lift them 
up ; hells of base passion, cruel treachery, awful selfishness, across which 
the tender and pure may yearn, but cannot reach.—Yet, the rich man is 
not altogether selfish,—he thinks of his brothers, ver. 28: this is not hell, 
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i.e. suffering and sinfulness together, only torments: compunction has 
been begotten by pain. The beginning of compunction is often the 
beginning of new life: pity is born in his heart; with pity may come 
capacity for unselfish progress: still there is hope for the rich man ! 


(2.) WHat 1s THE MEANING OF THE STORY? 


(i.) It is supposed to be a lesson of retribution ; the rich man (Dives), 
selfish, hard-hearted, unspiritual ; Lazarus, patient, lowly-minded, long- 
suffering : the rich man indifferent to the sufferer at his gate, Lazarus 
makes no complaints of the callousness of the rich. Story does not force 
this contrast: whatever it may leave us to infer about Dives, it says 
nothing of Lazarus: legitimate, perhaps, to regard Dives as cruelly 
inconsiderate ; but Lazarus might have given vent to ‘‘curses, not loud 
but deep” for anything said about him. Moreover, ver. 25 expressly 
refers to inequalities in the external lot which have to be redressed, not to 
moral diversities. Abraham-does not say ‘‘You did not help Lazarus, 
and now you must suffer for your selfishness,’”’ but only ‘‘ you have had 
your share of the good things, it is your turn now to be in anguish.”’ 

(ii.) Plenty of traces in Luke that this spirit really existed at this 
time, cp. especially vi. 20-25 ; compensation, xvill. 29, 30; Fames v. I, 
sqq.: the rich, as rich, must be made to suffer; the poor, as poor, must 
have it made up to them. Some have thought this the real meaning of 
the story; denunciation of the rich, ‘‘ how they will burn hereafter!’’ ~ 
comfort for the poor, ‘‘ You shall rest in Abraham’s bosom!” [ cannot 
imagine Jesus teaching in this way: if ver. 25 is thus taken as the key to 
the parable, then we must suppose it a reflection of later feeling of that 
particular section among the early Christians known as the Ebionites, or 
poor. 

(iii.) ~The name Lazarus is same as Eliezer, Abraham’s Gentile 
steward from Damascus, Gen. xv. 2; so here, suggested that Lazarus 
stands for the Gentile outcast, (ver. 21, cp. Mt. xv. 27, not in Luke) ; 
like the halt, lame, blind, in xiv. 21, 23: Dives then represents the Jewish 
people, wealthy in supposed favour of God, with rich robes of law and 
good works, and expectation of future bliss. The rising {from the dead, 
vér. 31, is then a reterence to the failure of the resurrection of Jesus to. 
convince the Jews; they had their own testimonies to the Messiah in 
their own sacred books, the law and the prophets ; if they could not find 
proof there, no other evidence would avail. If this interpretation be 
adapted, the story must be again assigned to a later date, after Paul had 
been labouring for the admission of the Gentiles. 

(iv.) The whole point of the story seems to me to centre in the rich 
man, Lazarus is only a vague counterpart. Dives in his pomp and 
splendour thought he was sate, if he ever thought about it at all: cp. the 
rich man and his barns, xii. 16 sqq., Less. xxxvil. A. He found out his 
mistake too late. So there are two very simple lessons, which Jesus may 
quite well have taught in some story now transformed under Ebionite 
influences into this parable ; (1) learn zow the meaning of your life, its 
duties and opportunities, you will not be able hereafter to undo a selfish 
past. (2) use the means to your hand (vv. 27-31), it is useless to try for 
those beyond your reach, which, after all, might be quite unfit for your 
purpose (cp. Mrs. Oliphant’s story, The Beleaguered City). 
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XLVIII, FAITH AND GRATITUDE. Luke xvii. 1—19. 


Again, a compilation in opening verses of fragmentary passages 
elsewhere ‘somewhat better placed in different connections. 


A. CAUSES OF OFFENCE. 


Vv. 1, 2, cp. Mt. xviii. 6, 7. How many things there are which we 
think we do innocently, which hurt others, try ‘their feelings, perhaps 
expose them to real temptation. Whole question of amusements, 
enjoyments, pursuits: e.g. a particular game; some boy or girl gets 
excited over it: others try to play so as to agitate and inflame for base 
pleasure of seeing passion rise. Persons brought up in one set of 
principles, suddenly thrown into contact with another—e.g. in matters 
of doing or not doing certain things on Sunday. A temperate man 
likes a glass of beer, or pipe last thing at night; and may, quite 
unwittingly, by his example open the way to evil indulgence for some 
young fellow less self-controlled. Read J Cor. viii. 1-13. 


B. ForGiveNness SEVEN TIMES. 


Vv. 3, 4, cp. Mt. xviii. 21, 22. Some of the Rabbis thought three 
times was enough. Seven, seventy times seven, (for the mere numbers 
cp. Gen. iv. 24), an indefinite number of times, like the huge debt of ten 
thousand talents, Mt. xviii. 24, 27: no limit prescribed, when once the 
indispensable condition, repentance, a changed heart, is realised. But 
forgiveness does not necessarily mean restoration of all outward circum- 
stances as before; it means the putting away of all selfish thoughts of 
personal injury, the removal of all barriers to the renewal of good-will, 
pity, helpfulness, love ; it cannot mean giving back just what the offender 
had before the sin; even God himself does not undo the past. 


C. Tue Power of FaitTu. 


Vv. 5, 6, cp. Mt. xvii. 20. Observe the occurrence of ‘‘the Apostles,”’ 
and ‘The Lord,” significant little signs of later date, cp. vil. 13, x. I. 
‘Increase our faith,’’ i.e. literally, ‘‘add to us faith,” ‘‘ give us more 
faith.’’ Jesus does not answer it, faith cannot be given hy one man to 
another as if it were so much bodily food, or even so much mental 
learning: it must grow as the fruit of patient loving action. ‘‘ This 
sycamine tree,’’ as if Jesus were in the open air and the tree before him ; 
the sycamine tree is a mulberry, which still grows in the Lebanon district, 
the valley of Nablous (Shechem), and even on the heights near Jerusalem. 
The language is of course imaginative, symbolical, of overcoming 
obstacles: one of the parallel passages of Mt. speaks of a mountain 
instead of a tree: so in the Jewish Schools a great teacher who cleared 
up difficulties was called a ‘‘remover of mountains,” cp. J Cor. xiii. 2. 
‘True faith, e.g. in a moral principle, always fixes attention on the end to 
be gained, "and holds to this tenaciously till others are roused also, and 
many can advance together towards the goal where there was originally 
but a voice crying in the wilderness. Napoleon said that for him the 
word “‘impossible”’ did not exist. So it is with moral reformers who take 
their stand with God and the right. 
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D. UNPROFITABLE SERVANTS. 


Vv. 7-10. Connection with foregoing not very clear: idea of the 
passage is that even the greatest achievements entitle us to no merit in 
the sight of God. Two thoughts: (1) the slave—his life is a succession 
of duties; by day in fields, ploughing, keeping sheep, comes in at 
evening, tired, would like to sit down and rest ; can he do so? no, must 
stir about and get his master’s supper. Does the master give him special 
thanks? ‘I think not.’’ He must do it every day, it is his work, what 
he is kept for. No question of gratitude from his master ; obligation is 
all on his side; well for him if his master is gentle and considerate 
enough to give him sometimes a word of friendliness or thanks. For 
reversal of this in Messiah’s kingdom, see xii. 37. (2) So with respect 
to God; duty covers the whole sphere of lite; whatever we can do, 
have opportunity or strength to do, we ought to do: towards God our 
utmost success could only come up to the measure of our obligation. So, 
no profit in it, for profit is something over and above what is due. In 
obligations of civil society that is not the case; expectations and claims of 
others on us are limited; we can sometimes overpass them, do more 
than they can naturally look for; hence merit towards them, but not 
towards God. Let this thought, that towards God we are always short of 
the full discharge of our debts, of right thought and feeling and action, 
save us from pride, keep us lowly, and spur us to fresh endeavour. 


E:. Ten Lerers: A Story oF THANKFULNESS. 


Vy. 11-19, a story, no doubt regarded as fact by the writer, but we 
can see pretty clearly that it is rather the expression of an idea than the 
record of an event. 

(i.) The story: ‘‘ Ten lepers,’’ one a Samaritan, ver. 16; the others, 
therefore, presumably Jews. ‘‘ Afar off,” strict regulations obliged lepers 
to keep at a distance tor fear of infection. ‘‘ Show yourselves unto the 
priests,’’ not necessarily at Jerusalem: any priest in any town could 
inspect the case, and certify to cure. The point of the story lies, of 
course, in the thankful spirit manifested by an alien, ‘‘ where are the 
nine?’’ beware of looking on blessings as 1f they were your rights, and 
taking life’s good things as though you were entitled to everything you 
could get. 

(ii.) Difficulties: (1) geographical: ver. 11, Jesus is on his way to 
Jerusalem: he started, ix. 51,52, and entered Samaria from Galilee: he has 
even been at the house of Martha and Mary, which early tradition (in fourth 
Gospel) placed in Bethany, four miles from Jesuralem: yet here he is 
represented as passing through Samaria and Galilee: as though any 
one going from Edinburgh to London, should come as far, say, as 
Peterborough, and should then be described as passing through Yorkshire 
and Scotland! Even if with margin of R.V. we read ‘‘ between”? i.e. 
just on the border line which ran West to East between the two regions, 
the difficulty is not removed. Moreover, in xviii. 35, Jesus is found at 
Jericho, down in the Jordan valley. See Less. xxix. (2) Peculiar 
character of the miracle, where the cure is effected at a distance, without 
any personal contact on the part of Jesus, cp. leper-cure in vv.12-14. 
(3) Answer of Jesus, ver. 19; ‘‘thytaith,’’ what faith? Presumably 
something which distinguished this Samaritan from the others: cannot 
then be faith in the word or power of Jesus, for they all had that, inasmuch 
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as all appealed to him, and all were cured. Notice same words in viii. 
48 of a physical cure, in vii. 50 of a moral cure. Hence supposed to be 
appropiate to such stories, and added here, though without real applica- 
tion to the specific case. 

(iii.) Story, with bad geography at beginning, miracle in middle, 
and incongruous language at close, has an unhistorical air. Central 
idea, gratitude of a Samaritan, ingratitude of regular Jews, at once recalls 
some national contrast as between the neighbourly Samaritan, the Priest, 
and the Levite—to the prejudice of the Jews, and the favour of the 
heathen. Part of general drift of third Gospel; writer always has in his 
mind the vast background of the Gentile world; always, also, the 
necessity of vindicating for Gentiles the right to receive the Gospel. 
How to do this? By drawing attention to any hints of the intercourse of 
Jesus with persons beyond Jewish lines, showing how much excellence 
there might be in the unprivileged; how grave deficiencies in the 
privileged. 


THE ETERNAL GOODNESS. 


I sEE the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within ; 

I hear, with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin, 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed stake my spirit clings— 
I know that God is good ! 


I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 

And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 
His judgments, too, are right. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 
‘ The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


No offering of my own I have, 
No works my faith to prove; 

I can but give the gifts He gave, 
And plead His love for love. 


And so, beside the Silent Sea, 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 
Whittier. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL & THE HOME. 


LESSONS ON THE TEACHINGS OF 
Jesus For SuNDAY SCHOOLS.—These 
lessons have been prepared by Rev. 
Henry G. Spaulding, the energetic 
and enterprising Secretary of the 
Boston Sunday School Society. The 
Lessons are confined to the ethical 
and religious teachings of Jesus as 
illustrated in the discourses and 
parables, and they are intended to 
form the ‘‘One Topic” series for a 
year’s work in the Sunday School. 
The selected passage is first carefully 
expounded, and then practical lessons 
are drawn from the narrative or dis- 
course and applied to the life of our 
own times. A few Golden Sayings, 
with questions for younger and older 
pupils and points for further study, 
are added to each Lesson. We have 
read Mr. Spaulding’s book with much 
interest; the Lessons are most help- 
ful and inspiring. 

QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE SON 
or Man.—This little book, compiled 
by Rev. S. H. Winkley and published 
by the Boston Society, is peculiarly 
a Teacher's book. ‘The lessons are in 
the form of questions, and they have 
evidently been prepared with great 
care. While we hardly think lists of 
questions, however skilfully framed, 
make up an ideal class-book, yet we 
do think teachers might consult Mr. 
Winkley’s questions with great ad- 
vantage to themselves and to their 
scholars. : 

“Every Oruer SunpAy.’—This 
is the title which the Committee of 
the Boston Society have given to 
their new fortnightly paper. The 
prospectus says :—It is designed to be 
a paper for all the members of our 
Sunday-schools, as well as a visitor 
to the homes of the pupils. The 
younger children will have their 
pleasing pictures and bright stories, 
their columns of “Nature” and 
“Biography,” and their ‘‘ Letter-box,” 
with its correspondence, questions, 
and puzzles. The older children will 
find something attractive on nearly 
every page,—good reading for Sunday 


afternoons, with valuable hints as to 
books, Sunday-school studies, and the 
“good life.’ Teachers, scholars, or 
parents can have a specimen copy, 
on applying to W. Mawer, 37, Norfolk 
Street. A penny stamp should be 
enclosed in each case. The Magazine 
can be supplied to English readers for 
2s. 6d. a year, prepaid. 

CHILDREN’S SERVICES WITH HyMNS 
AND Sones, Edited by Rev. A. W. 
Oxford.—This little book, although 
compiled and edited by a Church of 
England Clergyman, is quite unsec- 
tarian, and might be used in any 
Sunday School. It contains an ex- 
cellent collection of 153 hymns, pre- 
ceded by seven brief responsive 
services. Mr. Oxford has done his 
work wisely and well, and we heartily 
commend his book to the attention of . 
Sunday School Superintendents and 
Teachers. The Publisher is 7. Fisher 
Unwin, and the price is gd. 

Tue Acts Or THE AposTLes. By 
T. M. Lindsay, D.D.—Senior scholars 
and members of Bible Classes, if they 
read and study the excellent text- 
books that are being prepared for 
them, will soon know more than the 
ordinary pastor or preacher. Dr. 
Lindsay has managed to crowd a 
great deal of useful and interesting 
information into his little commentary. 
We should have liked it better if he 
had spared us his expositions of salva- 
tion and justification. (Blackie & Son: 
Two parts, price 4d. each.) 

OUTLINES OF PROTESTANT MIS- 
sions. By Rev. John Robson, D.D. 
—The writer has been very pains- 
taking, and the result is an interesting 
and valuable primer. We do not 
share the author’s alarm at the growth 
and spread of Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and other so-called ‘“‘heathen”’ reii- 
gions. We should rejoice if the 
gospel of love to God and man, as 
Jesus taught it, were proclaimed from 
pole to pole; but we believe it is quite 
possible for man to reach God through 
other religions than Christianity. 
(7. & T. Clark. Price 6d.) 


The Evitor’s Letter Bor. 


THE ELDER SCHOLARS QUESTION. 
Sir,—A few months ago the Sunday 
School Association scattered broad- 
cast throughout its schools the valu- 
able report of the London Auxiliary 
Sunday School Association on the 
subject of ‘ How to Retain our Elder 
Scholars.” At the time much interest 
had been awakened to the-question. 
Because that interest seems to be now 
suffering considerable abatement, I 
venture again to draw attention to the 
vital importance of the subject— 
especially as regards the schools in 
London and the South of England 
generally, From the annual returns, 
furnished in the month of April every 
year, of the numbers on the books, 
the attendance, etc., etc., of teachers 
and scholars in affiliated schools, it 
appears that while in the North of 
England school managers and teachers 
have succeeded in a very encouraging 
degree in ‘‘ retaining” elder scholars, 
in the south there is appalling failure, 
The London Auxiliary Sunday School 
Association sent out a circular asking 
for information to forty-five of “those 
schools which apparently had a large 
proportion of elder scholars connected 
with them,” and received replies from 
twenty-seven. With one exception 
(George’s Row, London) the whole of 
the replies were from schools in the 
north or the north-midlands. If 
circulars had been sent to other 
schools in the south which had a fair 
percentage of elder scholars, these 
did not take sufficient interest in the 
subject to reply,.although it was the 
London Auxiliary which was making 
the investigation, The number of 
such schools, however, is unfortunate- 
ly very few, as the annual report of 
the Sunday School Association will 
prove. The total number of scholars 
in the twenty-one London schools was 
(December,}#1884) 3,616; and the 
number of elder scholars (over sixteen 
years of age) was 193. Thisisa per- 
centage of elder scholars of 53. 
Turning to the schools of the Man- 
chester District, one finds that thie 
percentage there of elder scholars is 
283! Three London Schools, George's 


Row, Stepney, and Stamford Street, 
indeed reach a percentage of 10, but 
the other eighteen contain only 3 per 
cent. of elder scholars! I have 
spoken of this as an appalling failure. 
It will perhaps be a revelation to some 
who have not previously discovered 
the fact, while there may be some 
who will deprecate the bringing of it 
to daylight. _ All earnest-minded 
teachers, however, must allow that it 
is well to have the actual conditions 
clearly before their notice, and my 
present object is to point out the defi- 
ciency in order that it may receive that 
attention without which noamendment 
will be forthcoming —W. MAwer. 
A PLEA For “ Younec Days.” Sir, 
—I must confess to a feeling of disap- 
pointment on turning over the pages 
ot the “Helper? for, the) present 
month, to find that none of your 
readers had felt called upon to put in 
aword for ‘Young Days.” Many, lam 
convinced, will feel with me, that the 
abandonment of our children’s maga- 
zine would be exceedingly discredit- 
able to us asa body. Several of our 
congregations would, without the Sun- 
day School, dwindle away, if not 
entirely die out, and one aid to the 
efficiency of our schools is the circu- 
lation of suitable literature. As the 
end of the year is approaching, I 
would suggest that a circular be 
issued addressed to the superinten- 
dents and teachers of our schools, 
urging on them the importance of 
making an earnest and united effort 
on behalf of ‘“‘ Young Days.” Our 
minister has suggested that the parents 
of our children should be waited upon 
at their homes, and presented with a 
copy of the Jan. number and then urged 
to subscribe monthly during the year. 
If this, and other methods, were 
adopted, we might reasonably expect 
an increased circulation. Should the 
admirable suggestion of your corres- 
pondent respecting the employment 
of a colporteur be carried out, | am 
convinced that not the least acceptable 
of his wares would be the yearly vols. 
and monthly numbers of ‘ Young 
Days.” —G.S., Trowbridge. Z 
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